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King Adzatathat, for receiving the Letziwy princes of
Wethalie, who had come to a conference for settling some
affairs with him. Everything being ready, they invited
Plira, who by his silence testified his acceptance of their
invitation. Water to drink, rinse the mouth, and wash
his hands and feet, was ready. Buddha sat leaning against
the central post of the hall, facing the east. His disciples
remained behind in a humble posture, whereas the people
sat opposite to him, having their faces turned towards the
west. Phra began to explain to the numerous hearers the
demerits an.d punishments attending the trespassing of
the precepts of the law, and the advantages reserved to
those who religiously observe them. " Darakas," said he,
" whoever trespasses the moral precepts, or is remiss in
observing them, will see his happiness and fortune gra-
dually decreasing, and his good character falling away.
He will ever live in a sad state of doubt and uncertainty,

practises the precepts: he is among
laymen a pious Buddhist; the for-
mer is not so forward: he begins to
hear and believe the doctrines
preached to him. He has already
some faith in Buddha; he is under
instruction, but he cannot be called
a professed disciple. The rewards
of faith are both of a natural and
supernatural order. Riches, happi-
ness, an honourable reputation, are
promised to the faithful observer of
the law. He is to be ever free from
doubts, since faith makes him adhere
firmly to all the instructions of
Buddha; and after his death he is to
migrate to some of the seats of Nats.
The trespassing of the law is to be
attended with poverty, shame, and
misery, doubts in an unsettled mind,
and at last punishment in hell That
place of suffering is minutely de-
scribed in Buddhistic works. Such
a description appears, in the opinion
of the writer, of no importance to
those who desire to understand not
the superficial portion of Buddhism,

but its fundamental and constitutive
parts. Hell is a place of punishment
and torment, as the Nats' seats are
places of reward and happiness.
There is no eternity of sufferings;
the unfortunate inhabitant of those
dark regions is doomed to remain
there, until the sum of his offences
has been fully atoned for by suffer-
ings. When the evil influence created
by sin is exhausted, punishment
ceases too, and the wretched sufferer
is allowed to migrate to the seat of
man in order to acquire merits and
prepare himself for happier future
existences.

In recording the account of the
conversion of a courtesan named Apa-
palika, her liberality and gifts to
Buddha and his disciples, and the
preference designedly given to her
over princes and nobles, who, humanly
speaking, seemed in every respect
better entitled to attentions, one is
almost reminded of the conversion of
the woman that was a sinner men-
tioned in the Gospel.